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THE OBJECTS OF A YEARLY MEETING. 
Concluded from page 403. 


But, in the present state and organization 
of our religious society, there is another im- 
portant channel for individual concern, in 
relation to acknowledged principles of right- 
eousnes3, or testimonies of Truth, to be dif- 
fused among the members. An epitome of 
these principals and testimonies is contained 
in the queries, the answers to which are in- 
tended to give the state of society, in relation 
to Friends living up to the fulfillment or due 
observance of them, or their delinquency. 
Here is, or should be, a season of deep relig- 
ious exercise, and travail of spirit; in which 
the concerns of faithful Friends being delib- 
erately, and under the influence of Truth, 
thrown as into general stock, most or all 
present may be baptized into the concern of 
rightly-exercised individuals, to their own 
benefit, and the spreading and enlargement 
of principles and testimonies of Truth, in the 
society at large, as before adverted to. 

Admitiing that they were rightly drawn 
into deep religious concern for the promotion 
of truth and righteousness, the family of 
which they are a part would surely open as 
the first field of labor for diffusing these con- 
cerns. 

A Yearly Meeting, or its representatives, a 
few years ago, among whom were talents, 
zeal, respectability of character and weight 


of influence, by its committee, with an official 
address to a neighboring state legislature, en- 
deavored to avert the passing of a militia 
law, that was thought to be of an oppressive 
character to Friends. This legislative body 
considered their interference as an intrusion, 
a meddling with state affairs of a civil char- 
acter, that did not properly belong to a reliz- 
ious society composed of citizens from three 
or four state governments. They rejected 
their memorial, and regarded not their 
talents nor weight of influence. But after 
this ineffectual effort in the prosecution of 
what had been a custom of long standing, a 
few concerned Friends, who felt the weight of 
religious exercise, for holding up the prin- 
ciples of peace and the exaltation of our 
Christian testimony against war and military 
operations, a few, perhaps two or three, went 
to the legislature under the influence of this 
concern, and found such place in the minds 
of the members, that they not only abandoned 
the contemplated militia law, but took hold 
of the concern and testimony of these faith- 
ful Friends against warlike measures, and 
introduced a bill for exempting conscientious 
persons from being called on for military 
trainings. This bill was nearly on the point 
of being passed into a law, and lost only by 
a very small majority. 

Many more cases of the effect of individual 
faithfulness might be brought into view. We 
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might cite the example of a Friend now liv- 
ing, who, by being obedient to the concern 
and requisition of Truth in his own mind, in- 
dependent of Yearly Meeting appointment 
and Yearly Meeting committees, has done, 
and would have done more toward carrying 
out practically the concern for the civilization 
and improvement of the Indian natives, than 
all the labors and reports of committees, 
and all the plans and operations of Yearly 
Meetings. Nor would pecuniary means have 
been lacking in monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings, or Friends individually, who felt united 
with this benevolent concern. Voluntary 
contributions from those who feel a religious 
concern for promoting works of charity, of 
humanity, of Christian sympathy and benevo- 
lence, are much more freely given especially 
by the poorer class, than when collected under 
the imposing authority of a Yearly Meeting 
minutes of direction. 

But while Yearly Meetings come together 
and act in this mixture of religious and civil 
concerns, while our example through the 
medium of an epistolary correspondence, 
goes to encourage the same thing in other 
Yearly Meetings; while we sit and patiently 
hear reports and letters read in Yearly Meet 
ings giving a detail of agricultural improve- 
ments, quantity of lands cultivated, crops 
gathered or blasied with mildew, number of 
scholars attending schools, moneys expended, 
mechanics wanted, etc., etc, or reports of 
embassies to Washington, views of operations 
in governments, intrigues and fraudulent 
conduct of speculators, land agents and gov- 
ernment officers, etc., etc.; while all these and 
numerous other details are considered as the 
proper business of Yearly Meetings, individ- 
ual members may be neglecting the occupancy 
of their gifts, msy be looking to these popu- 
lar means of doing good, these combined 
efforts to carry on concerns of a benevolent 
character, and so bury their talents in the fair 
napkin of professed zeal for these general 
operations, or conceal them under the bushel 
(the measure) of society prescriptions, public 
charities, Yearly Meeting concerns, etc. 

When I look at the effects, even in Yearly 
Meetings while sitting, of these mixtures of 
religious and more civil concerns, I glance 
over a long period of years and not a few 
solitary cases. When religious testimonies 
and concerns engross the attention of the 
body (as in our late annual assembly) on the 
subject of spiritual and public social worship, 
a deep and feeling exercise is mercifully felt, 
a harmonious labor for the honor of Truth 
prevails in many minds. There is edification, 


there is a sharpening of one another's bet 
feelings and interests, and evidence is fur- 
nished of a right engagement in the proper 


business of such an assembly. So when other 
testimonies are under consideration, and are 
kept distinct from civil matters, the same 
feeling of united exercise more or less 
abounds; but only let some outside builder 
introduce his ways and means of carrying 
the religious concern into effect by acts of 
the Yearly Meeting, and soon the ark jostles, 
especially if money should be wanted. Let 
some civil concern, growing out of religious 
feeling, say, sympathy and tender compassion 
for euffering, oppressed humanity, etc., be 
proposed as a Yearly Meeting business, a 
committee appointed to carry this civil appli- 
cation into ¢ffect,and how often a Yearly 
Meeting becomes transformed into a scene of 
human policy, management, and planning. 
How often the weight of religious solemnity 
is dissipated when a proposal is made to 
memorialize Congress, convention or other 
political body, in order to obtain their aid in 
carrying on the exaltation of the testimonies 
of Trutb, and the work of righteousness in 
the earth. 

It may be that a Yearly Meeting may, 
under a right religious concern, find its duty 
to hold up some particular testimony of 
Truth to the eyes of nations, by a written 
appeal to the Holy Witness in the hearts of 
others without the pale of our society, as well 
as within our own borders. But if we neglect 
our own vineyard and harvest field, to prune, 
to dress, to take out the stones, and tares, 
and briers thereof, so that the pure substance 
may grow and flourish, we may incur the 
reproof ‘Who hath required this at your 
hands?” In vain shall we attempt to carry 
on the work of reformation without, while 
“the wedge of gold, the Babylonish garment, 
and the shekels of silver ” remain within our 
own camp, unattended to, winked at, or even 
tolerated and encouraged. We may slide 
into a state of self-complacency, we may feed 
upon our respectability of standing in the 
general community, we may claim to our- 
selves the purity of our principles, the ex- 
alted profession we are making, and be ready 
to persuade ourselves that the Lord is among 
us, no very serious evil can befall us. But 
there needs a deep and close search, a narrow 
scrutiny and minute investigation. If we 
have more light and a clearer perception and 
understanding of Divine things, of gospel 
Truths and gospel order, if we have been 
brought outof the bondage of shadows and 
the shackles of priestcraft; if our views of 
the purity, simplicity, and spirituality of the 
Christian religion are more enlarged, more 
rational, and more easily understood than 
other professors of the name of Christ, how 
greatly does it behoove us to live answerably 
to this advanced state! how needful to avail 
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ourselves of the inestimable privileges we en- 


joy! How awfully are we called upon to 
cleanse our own houses from all idolatry, and 
again return to Bethel, where God met with 
us at the first—again return to the first prin- 
ciples of our holy profession, of our Christian 
discipline, and care ove over another. Oh! 
what a field fora Yearly Meeting of deeply 
concerned Friends to travail in; But, alas! 
my house, my people, my brethren and sisters, 
are not so with God in their annual gather- 
ings. We are weak. We are children in 
understanding, whereas we ought to be men. 
Father of mercies, yet spare thy people, thy 
living seed, thy deeply baptized little ones, 
and give not thy heritage to reproach. Oh! 
leave us not in the wilderness, in the mixtures, 
the briars and thorns; but gather ua, O 
Lord, as from the four winds of heaven, into 
thy garner of salvation. 


-— —- oem 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


Suggestions or invitations are sometimes 
given through the columns of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer for individuals to offer remarks upon 
topics connected with the interests of our 
Society, its customs, regulations, etc. This 
may be done with propriety, with all candor, 
and without indulging a disposition to find 
fault with existing usages, or to lessen at all 
our respect and reverence for the time-hon- 
ored rules and regulations contained in our 
code of discipline. That it is essential to 


have these rules for the right government of 


our organization as a religious Society none 
can doubt; surely no solidly reflecting mind 
would wish to see these abandoned or disre- 
garded. They are as a hedge about us, which 
if not broken through at some weak point, 
will help to preserve us from many snares and 
entanglements. 

In connection with this reference to our 
discipline an important subject presents, and 
it seems right to offer it to the view of others 
—that in cases where persons may apply for 
admission into membership with us, it should 
be the duty of those to whom is entrusted the 
case and the presenting of it to the meeting 
to furnish said applicant with a copy of our 
discipline, and to satisfy themselves that he 
or she is fully aware (by reading it) of the 
requisitions, advices, etc., which it contains 
before the case is offered to the Monthly 
Meeting. It is due not only to the party ap- 
plying, to have a full understanding of the 
rules by which it is supposed they wish their 
future walkings in life to be governed, but 
due to the meeting also, that on any subse- 
quent occasion its actions and exercises may 
not be crippled or thwarted by an ignorant 
infringement of the outward laws which con- 





stitute it an executive body, and upon the 
right construction of which it must form a 
deliberate judgment. 

It is to be feared that in some cases per- 
sons are received into membership with us 
without having had the opportunity to inform 
themselves regarding our discipline, and 
hence do not comprehend the important re- 
sponsibility and accountability they assume 
in becoming connected with us as a religious 
body. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to 
remark that by a kind of general consent or 
implied consequence, more is looked for from 
those who make application and are received 
on the ground of convincement, as it is 
termed ; more consistency and circumspection 
are expected, with the profession they volun- 
tarily make, than is manifest in some who 
have had a birthright membership in the So- 
ciety. It is a source of great regret that the 
latter do not more strictly adhere to the 
wholesome requirements of the discipline, in 
its spirit as in its letter. 





THE FREE SPIRIT. 


Did you ever think how God makes a 
river? He does not scoop out a channel bere 
and a channel there, or trace the courses of 
a hundred rivulets, or roll away the rocks 
out of the valley, or rend asunder the ever- 
lasting mountains. No! He fills the foun- 
tain that lies deep-buried in the caverned 
hills, fills it to fullness, to overflowing, with 
His living water, and then sends it forth upon 
its way, rejoicing in its strength, singing its 
young song of gladness, to make its own 
course, along a thousand channels, to the sea. 
He does not say to the poured-out waters, 
“ Flow here, or flow there,” but, “ Flow on.” 
He supplies the element, but the particular 
form it may assume, the particular channel 
it may follow, he ssems to heed not. He 
leaves that to be determined by the character 
of the country through which it may pass. 
It may flow on gently with quiet murmurs. 
It may rush along in the foaming torrent, or 
fall headlong amid the thunders of the cata- 
ract, or bear upon its placid bosom the fleets 
of commerce, or spread its fertilizing waters 
over the thirsty plain. What matter? It is 
everywhere the water from God’s fountain. 
Everywhere it feeds, fertilizes, does its work. 
Everywhere it is the water God pours forth 
to bless and beautify the world. So it is with 
the Spirit. Once given, it takes a thousand 
forms, but on all of them is the mark of God. 
—Samuel Greg. 


—— — + 360 - —______ 


Just thoughts may, and often do, fail of 


produciog just deeds; but just deeds are sure 


to beget just thoughts. 
4 
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THE HOPES OF THEOLOGY. 


From Dean Stanley’s address to the stu- 
dents of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, 
on the grounds of hope for the religion and 
theology of the future : 


It was one of the last anxious aspirations 
of Dean Millman that some means might be 
found to avert the wide and widening breach 
which he seemed to see between the thought 
and the religion of England. There has been 
an increasing suspicion between the fiercer 
factions of the ecclesiastical and the scientific 
world—each rejoicing to push the statements 
of its rival to the extremest consequences, 
and to place on them the worst possible con- 
struction. There have arisen new questions, 
which ancient theology has for the most part 
not even considered. There is an impetuosity 
on both sides, which to the sober sense of the 
preceding century was unknown, and which 
threatens to precipitate conflicts, once cau- 
tiously avoided or quietly surmounted. There 
are also indications that we are passing 
through one of those periods of partial 
eclipse which from time to time retard the 
healthy progress of mankind. In the place 
of the abundant harvest of statesmanlike and 
poetic genius with which the nineteenth cen- 
tury opened, there have sprung up too often 
the lean and puny stalks blighted with the 
east wind. Of this wasting, withering influ 
ence modern theology has had its full share. 
Superstitions which seemed to have died 
away have returned with redoubled force; 
fantastic ideas of divine and human things, 
which the calm judgment of the last century, 
the Heaven-inspired insight of the dawn of 
this, would have scattered like chaff, seem to 
reign supreme in large sections of the relig- 
ious world. And this calamity has overtaken 
us in the presence of the vast, perhaps dis- 
proportionate, advance of scientific knowl- 
edge, which feels most keenly and presses 
most heavily the weaknesses of a credulous 
or ceremonial form of belief. 


But behind those outward manifestations 
of danger there is a higher Christianity 
which neither assailants nor defenders have 
fully exhausted. We cannot believe that the 
inexorable hour has struck. There is good 
ground for hoping that the difficulties of 
religion, national religion, Christian religion, 
are but the results of passing maladies, either 
in its professed friends or supposed foes. We 
may fairly say with the first Napoleon—“We 
have perhaps gone a little too fast; but we 
have reason on our side, and when one bas 
reason on one’s side, one should have the 
courage to run some risks.” The Evening 
Star, according to the fine image of the poet, 
which is the accompaniment of the setting 





day, may be one and the same with the 
Morning Star, the harbinger of sunrise. 

It is a large inquiry. 1 can but touch ona 
few salient points. 

First, there is the essentially progressive 
element in religion itself. Lord Macaulay, 
in his celebrated essay on Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, maintains, with all the exuberance 
of logic and rhetoric, the difference between 
theology and all other sciences is in this re- 
spect: that what it was in the days of the 
patriarch Job, such it must be in the nine- 
teenth century, and to the end of time. No 
doubt in religion, as in all great subjects of 
human thought, there is a permanent and un- 
changing element; but in everything which 
relates to its form, in much which relates to 
its substance, the paradox of our great histor- 
ian is as contrary to fact as it would be crush- 
ing to our aspirations if it were true. In the 
practice of theological controversy, it has 
been too much the custom to make the most 
of differences and the least of agreements. 
But in the theological study of the past, it 
has been too much the custom to see only the 
agreements and not the differences, Look in 
the face the fact that the belief of each suc- 
cessive epoch of Christendom has varied en- 
ormously from the belief of its predecessors. 


The variations of the Catholic Church, both ¢ 


past and present, have been almost, if not 
quite, as deep and wide as the variations of 
Protestantism ; and these variations, whilst 
they show that each form of theology is but 
an approximation to the truth, and not the 
whole truth itself, contain the surest indication 
of vitality in the whole body of religious faith. 
The conceptions of the relations of man to 
man, and, still more, of man to God, have 
been incontestably altered with the growth of 
centuries. Not to speak of the total extinc- 
tion of ancient polytheism, and confining 
ourselves within the limits of the Christian 
Church, it is one of the most consolatary 
fruits of theological study to observe the dis- 
appearance of whole continents of useless 
controversies which once distracted the world. 
What has become of the belief, once abso- 
lutely universal in Christendom, that no hu- 
man being could be saved who had not passed 
through the waters of baptism; that even 
innocent children, if not immersed in the 
font, were doomed to endless perdition? Or 
where are the interminable questions respect- 
ing the doctrine of predestination or the mode 
of justification which occupied the middle of 
the sixteenth and the close of the eighteenth 
century in Protestant Churches? Into what 
limbo has passed the terrible conflict between 
the Burghers and the Anti-Burghers amongst 
the now United Presbyterians? What do we 
now hear of the doctrine of the Double Pro 
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cession, or of the Light on Mount Tabor, 
which in the ninth century and in the fif- 
teenth filled the mind of Eastern Christen- 
dom? These questions for the time occupied, 
in these several Churches, the whole horizon 
of theological thought. They are dead and 
buried; and for us, standing on their graves, 
it is idle to say that theology has not changed. 
It has changed. Religion has Survived those 
changes; and this is the historical pledge 
that it may, that it will, survive a thousand 
more. 

When we examine in detail the materials 
of Christian theology, they give abundant 
confirmation of this general truth. Theology 
has gained, and may gaia immeusely by the 
process which has produced so vast a change 
in all other branches of knowledge—the pro- 
cess of diving below the sarface and discover- 
ing the original foundations. How much bas 
been effected for archeology by the excava- 
tious of Pompeii, of Nineveh, of Rome, of 
Troy, of Mycenze! How much for history 
by the exploration of the archives of Siman- 
cas, of the Register House of Edinburgh! 


How much for science, by the crucible of 


chemistry, by the spade and hatchet of the 
geologist, by the plummet of the Challenger / 
To this general law theology furnishes no ex- 
ception. Every deep religious system has in 
it more than appeared at the time to its vo- 
taries, far more than has appeared in latter 
times to its adversaries. Evenin the ancient 
pagan religions of Greece and Rome, it is 
surprising to observe how vast a power of 
expansion and edification was latent in forms 
of which the influence might long ago seem 
to have died out. The glory of the Homeric 
poems, the solemnity of Sophocles and Ais- 
chylus, the beauty of the Apollo Belvidere, 
have, as it were, risen from their graves after 
the lapse of centuries, and occupy a larger 
space in the modern mind than they have 
done at any time since their creation. Even 
in the case of Mohammedanism the Koran 
has, within the last centuries, been awakened 
from a slumber of ages, and has been dis- 
covered to contain maxims which Christen- 
dom might cultivate with advantage, but 
which, in all the long centuries of ignorance, 
were hopelessly forgotten both by friends and 
foes. A great religion is not dead because it 
is not immediately comprehended, or because 
it is subsequently perverted, if only its primi- 
tive elements contain, along with the seeds 
of decay and transformation, the seeds of liv- 
ing truth. ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 
Putting aside for the moment all question 
of the divine authority of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, and of the dogmatic 
system built upon them, it is certain that 
their original force and grace is far more 





keenly appreciated now than it was when 
they were overlaid with fanciful allegories 
and scholastic perversions. The spirit of the 
time, the “ Zeit Geist,” as Matthew Arnold 
says, “has turned the raysof his lantern” 
full upon them, andin “the fierce light ” that 
beats upon their structure through this pro- 
cess,if some parts have faded away, if the 
relation of all the parts to each other has 
been greatly altered, yet there can be no, 
question tkat by its influence, which has 
penetrated, more or less, all modern theology, 
the meaning, and with the meaning the 
grandeur and the beauty, of the Sacred Vol- 
umne has been brought out with a fullness 
which was unknown to Hume and Voltaire, 
because it had been equally unknown to 
Aquinas and Augustine. Whole systems of 
false doctrine or false practice, whole fabrics 
of barbarous phraseology, have received their 
death-blow as the Ithuriel of modern criticism 
has transfixed with his spear here a spurious 
text, there an untenable interpretation, here 
a wrong translation, there a mistaken puuc- 
tuation. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 

And what is the true supernatural? What 
are those essentials in religion which have 
been the purifying salt of Christianity hither- 
to,and will be the illuminating light here- 
after; which, raising us above our natural 
state, point to a destiny above this material 
world—this commonplace existence? The 
great advance which, on the whole, theology 
has made in these latter centuries, and which 
it may be expected still more to make in the 
centuries to come, is this, that the essential, 
the supernatural elenfents of religion are re- 
cognized to be those which are moral and 
spiritual. These are its chief recommenda- 
tions to the reason of mankind. Without 
them, it would have long ago perished. So 
far as it has lost sight of these, it has 
dwindled and faded. With these, it may 
overcome the world. In the supremacy of 
these, and in their supremacy alone, lies the 
hope of the future. To love whatever is truly 
lovable, to detest whatever is truly detestable, 
to believe that the glory and divinicy of 
goodness is indestructible, and that there has 
been, is, and will be a constant enlargement 
and elevation of our conceptions of it—fur- 
nishes a basis of religion which, whilst pre- 
serving all the best parts of the sacred re- 
cords and of Christian worship and practice, 
is a guarantee at once for its perpetuity and 
for its growth. 

Observe also that in proportion to our in- 
sistence on the moral greatness of Christian- 
ity as its chief evidence and chief essence, 
there accrues an <xternal weight of authority 
denied to the lower and narrower, but granted 
to the higher and wider, views of religion. 


eet 
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When we look over the long annals of eccle- 
siastical history, we shall often find that it is 
not within the close range of the so-called 
orthodox, but from the outlying camp of the 
so-called heretic or infidel, that the champions 
of the true faith have come. Not from the 
logic of Calvin or the rhetoric of Bossuet, 
but from the great scholars and philosophers 
of the close of the last century and the begin- 
ning of this, have been drawn the best por- 
traitures of Christianity and its Founder. A 
clearer glimpse into the nature of the Deity 
was granted to Spinoza, the excommunicated 
Jew of Amsterdam, than to the combined 
forces of Episcopacy and Presbytery in the 
Synod of Dordrecht. That view of man, of 
the universe, and of God which by a recent 
able writer is called “ Natural Religion,” is 
in fact Christianity in its larger and wider 
aspect. The hope of immortality, which be- 
yond any other belief of man carries us out 
of the world of sense, was eagerly defended by 
Voltaire and Rousseau, no less than by Butler 
and Paley. The serious view of duty, the 
admiratien of the heroic and the generous 
and the just, the belief in the transcendant 
value of the spirituai and the unseen, are 
cherished possessions of the philosophers of 
our generation, no less than of the imission- 
aries and saints of the generation that is past. 
It is indeed one hope not only for the solu- 
tion, but for the pacific solution of our theo. 
logical problems, that in this, more than in 
any previous age, in our country more than 
in most countries, the critical and the conser- 
vative overlap, interweave, and shade off 
into each other—“ Ionians and Dorians on 
both sides.” The intelligent High Church 
man, the moderate Free Churchman, melts 
almost imperceptibly into the inquiring 
scholar. The generous Puritan or Noncon- 
formist is more than one-third a Latitudin- 
arian, perhaps even half a Churchman. Few 
philosophers have so entirely parted with the 
natural feelings of the human heart, or the 
natural aspirations of the human mind, as to 
be indifferent to the sane or insane direction 
of so mighty an instrument for good or evil 
as the religious instinct of mankind. And 
thus the basis of a reasonable theology, even 
if shaken for the moment by the frenzy of 
partisans, has intrinsically become wider and 
more solid. The lines drawn by sects and 
sab do not correspond with the deeper 
ines of human nature and of history.- A 
distinguished theological statesman some time 
since drew out what he called a chart of 
religious thought. But there was one school 
of thought which was noticed only to be dis- 
missed. And yet this school or tendency is 
one which happily runs across all the others 
and contains withiao itself, not indeed all, but 


many of the finest elements of Christendom, 
the backbone of Christian life, the lamp of 
Christian thought. We often hear of the 
reconciliation of theology and science. The 
phrase is well intended, and has been used as 
the title of an excellent book. But it does 
not exactly describe the case. What we need 
is the recognition that, so far as they meet, 
Theology and Science are oneand indivisible. 
Whatever enlarges our ideas of nature en- 
larges our ideas of God. Whatever gives us 
a deeper insight into the nature of the Author 
of the universe gives us a deeper insight into 
the secrets of the universe itself. Whatever 
is bad theology is bad science; whatever is 
good science is also good theology. In like 
manner, we hear of the reconciliation of 
religion and morality. The answer is the 
same; they are one and indivisible. What- 
ever tends to elevate the virtue, the purity, 
the generosity of mankind, is high religion ; 
whatever debases the mind, or corrupts the 
heart, or hardens the conscience, under what- 
ever pretext, however specious, is low religion, 
is infidelity of the worst sort. There are, ac- 
cording to the old Greek proverb, many who 
have borne the thyrsus and yet not been in- 
spired prophets. There are many also who. 
have been inspired prophets without wearing 
the prophetic mantle, or bearing the mystic 
wand; and these, whether statesmen, philoso- 
phers, poets, have been amongst the friends, 
conscious or unconscious, of the religion of 
the future; they are citizens, whether regis- 
tered or unregistered, in the Jerusalem which 
is above, and which is free. . 


A Friend has handed us a letter from Bar- 
clay White, who is now visiting the Indians. 
under the care of the seven Yearly Meetings 
of Friends, with information that its author 
is willing that such parts as relate to his son, 
Barclay White, Jr., whose decease was an- 
nounced in these columns, should be published 
in the Intelligencer.—Eps. 


‘“Winnepaco AGEncy, Nes., Eighth mo. 6th, 1877. 


“Itis repugnant to my feelings to intrude 
my grief upon others, but being in the service 
of the Society of Friends at this time, it is 
due to its members that I should state the 
cause of my recent inactivity. 

‘Barclay White, M.D., was born at Ury, 
N. J., Second month 20th, 1850; married at 
Coatesville, Pa., Fifth month 1st, 1877; died 
at Winnebago Indian Agency, Neb., Seventh 
month 20th, 1877. Such is his record. 

“The day that ushered in his young life 
closed hers, around whom my youthful affec- 
tions were twined, but her sweet spirit has 
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descended to her children, leading them into 
pure, honorable and good lives. 

“Entrusted to my care under such circum- 
stances, my dear son was very near to me, 
and nobly has he repaid my love toward him. 


“At the age of twenty years he entered the | 


service of the government as Indian trader at 
this Agency, which position he held for five 
years. In his business relations with Indians 
he was just, and they gave to him, in addition 
to the usual name of War-a-win-kaw (trader), 
those of Naw-he-kaw (the fourth son) and 
Wo-gah-kaw (the open hand). 


“‘ During the summer of 1874 he closed his 
mercantile business, and, in an interview with 
me shortly afterwards, remarked, “ Father, I 
can conscientiously say that in my dealings 
with Indians, I have never received from 
them one dollar unjustly or improperly.” 


“In the Tenth month, 1874, he entered upon 
‘the study of medicine in the office of Thomas 
G. Morton, M.D, in Philadelphia, attending 
lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and graduated as a doctor of medicine at the 
University in the spring of 1876. Soon after 
graduating he entered St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia as resident physician, and dur- 
ing a year’s service there in the arduous pur- 
suit of his profession, contracted the disease 
which has so early closed his valued life. | 

“In Fourth month last he was seiz2d with 
hemorrhage of the lungs, Apparently recovei- 
ing from that attack, he married an estimable 
woman, and removed to Omaha, Nebraska, ex- 
pecting to practice his profession there. Taking 
board for the summer at a farm house near 
that city, with the view of recuperating his 
health, he seemed to be gaining his accus- 
tomed strength and vigor, and, with his wife, 
visited his brothers at this place about the 
1st of Seventh month, where a renewed attack 
of the disease, followed by paeumonia, soon 
terminated his existence here. 

“ His life on this earth was pure and good, 
and his future cannot be other than triumph- 
ant. Had he been longer spared to us a 
career of honor and usefulness to his fellow- 
creatures was before him; but he is taken 
away, and though our loss is great we bow in 
submission to a Higher Power. 

“The respect of these poor Indians for my 
feelings in this trial is very touching. When 
meeting them they press my hand, with a 
simple remark such as “He was a good 
man,” and pass on their way. 

“T arrived here from the Indian Territory 
on the ist inst., and since then my mind has 
not been in a condition to attend to business 
affairs, but I will now enter upon the duties 
of the hour. Thy Friend, 

Barcuiay Waite.” 


THE following is .an extract from an article 
in the Public Ledger, which article refers the 
reader to a more lengthy account to be found 
in Littell’s Living Age of Fifth month 16th. 
It will doubtless be informing to many read- 
ers as the appearance of so many brilliant 
stars in the heavens at the same time must 
have puzzled many non astronomic beholders. 
—Eps. 

MARS AT HIS BRIGHTEST. 


A leading object of interest with astrono- 
mers just now is the planet Mars, which peo- 
ple who are not astronomers can observe 
shining, with a bright, rich, orange colored 
light, in the southeast, anytime after nine 
o’clock of a clear evening. The reason for 
this interest is found in the following facts : 

In 1719 the planet exhibited such extra- 
ordinary brightness that the ordinary observ- 
ers supposed that some new star had made its 
appearance, and there was no little popular 
apprehension on the subject at a time when 
celestial phenomena were regarded as portents 
of coming events. In 1798, after an interval 
of seventy-nine years, the same appearance 
was presented. And now again, after a simi- 
lar period, the like interesting spectacle is not 
merely anticipated, but is confidently an- 
nounced. The knowledge which astronomers 
possess of the orbits and courses of the plan- 
etary bodies reduces the observation of these 
aspects to a science. In the month of Sep- 
tember next Mars, which is even now very 
near and brilliant, will be seen under such 
favorable conditions as will not happen again 
to any astronomer now living. There is, there- 
fore, great attention already drawn to the 
appearance of the planet. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
FRieENps—The request that we should for- 
ward information that would add to the in- 
terest of your excellent paper has opened the 
way to present a subject that has rested with 
us for some years past, namely, that of 
Friends having a sea side resort of their own. 
Having visited different locations, we have 
nowhere met with so much to instruct and 
interest, in connection with the excellent 
bathing and boating, as at Asbury Park. It 
lies north of Ocean Grove, separated from it 
by Westley Lake, and is beautifully situated, 
having an extended ocean front, with spa- 
cious avenues widening as they approach the 
beach ; it is growing rapidly. There is yeta 
beautiful tract of about 40 acres that the 
company wishes to dispose of to an associa- 
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tion. This we examined, and are prepared to 
recommend it to the consideration of Friends, 
extending, as it does, from the ocean back to 
the railroad. It is supplied with excellent 
water, and shaded by beautiful trees, with 
Deal Lake on one side aud Sunset Lake on 
the other; the latter is already embellished 
by art. This tract lies directly on the way 
from Long Branch to Ocean Beach, four miles 
from the former and two from the latter place, 
and is under a charter with wise provisions, 
just such as Friends would approve, one fea- 
ture being particularly commendable, that no 
spirituous liquors are allowed to be sold with- 
in two miles of the place. It has all the ad- 
vantages of an older settled place, and much 
to recommend it as a pleasant summer resort. 

In this fast and feverish age, it has become 
a necessity for many to take a few weeks’ 
recreation, and nowhere can we find more 
help and strength than in bathing in the 
briny ocean, and as there is healing in its 
waters there is also rest upon its shores for 
the weary, over-worked brain, and the sickly, 
feeble children who, after remaining a few 
weeks, return strengthened and happy to 
their city homes. 

We would ask Friends, are we clear in this 
matter, if we subject our young people to the 
necessity of seeking recreation amidst the 
temptations that are usually found at a fash- 
ionable summer resort. ? P 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1877. 


Ricut oF MemBersuip.—The ease with 
which many of our young members drift from 
.us into other religious societies is matter of 
serious concern to some of our older Friends, 
and one which they feel ought to receive mure 
attention than has generally been given to it 
by those who are appointed to stations of re- 
sponsibility amongst us. 

It is certainly the duty of parents to watch 
over and preserve the children committed to 
their guardianship while in the tender years of 
inexperience, not only from physical danger, 
but from every association that would ulti- 
mately Jead out of and away from the path in 
which they hope to see them walking in 
mature years. If it is of no consequence to 
the parents whether their places in the meet- 
ing are filled when they are called away, by 
the children who succeed to their outward 
estate, then the necessary care that would be 
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most likely to produce such a result may be 
omitted. But we believe earnest, living mem- 
bers in the Society of Friends desire to see 
their children growing up in the love of the 
simple faith of their fathers, and bearing the 
burdens and responsibilities it imposes. 

This, we think, can only be attained by 
that careful training which opens to the 
youthful mind the beauty and harmony of 
the testimonies held by the Society, their 
adaptability to the wants of man, and their 
entire accordance with what we know of the 
Divine attributes. And this must be the 
work of those who have the plastic mind of 
the young in their keeping in its first un- 
foldings. The teacher should supplement, 
but never assume to take the lead in this 
labor. We want to see a deeper concern in 
the home circle—a greater watchfulness on 
the part of parents, and more openness in 
their intercourse with the children in speak- 
ing of their religious duties and obligations. 

Where parents fail to make those impres- 
sions. so necessary in the proper training of 
their children, concerned Friends should 
extend such care and counsel as would be 
helpful to them in guarding and directing 
the steps of the inexperienced. 

While much of the outgoing is due to a 
want of interest in and appreciation of our 
simple method of worship, we still believe 
that an increased care on the part of meetings, 
before a breach of discipline makes the indi- 
vidual an offender, would preserve many of 
our young people from straying away, and 
awaken in the careless and indifferent a 
deepening attachment for the privilege of 
membership, and a growing concern for the 
welfare of the Society and the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning its privciples and tes- 
timonies among the people. 


a 





Famine.—Accounts from India reach us 
of terrible famine in that far off land. Its 
ravages are reported to be appalling. It is 
calculated that at least a million and a half 
of human beings must die of starvation be- 
fore it can be checked. Where the responsi- 
bility rests is hard to tell, but there ought to 
be some remedy for or protection against so 
great a calamity. 

It is believed that the Indian government, 
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with Great Britain at its back, is dving its 
very utmost to relieve the present distress ; 
relief works of great magnitude have been 
established, but are entirely inadequate to 
supply the wants of the starving people. 

War and famine are, indeed, decimating 
the nations of the old world, and the uncer- 
tainty that broods over European politics is 
cause for grave apprehensions in regard to 
the future. 





DIED. 


FRAMPTON.—On the 11th inst., at his residence, 
near Pendleton, Ind., William D. Frampton, in the 
66th yeer of his age; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. 


SEARING.—On the 4th of Seventh month, 1877, 
at her residence in Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y., 
Jane R. Searing, widow of the late Charles W. Sea- 
ring, in the 60th year of her age; an Elder of Sci- 
pio Mouthly Meeting. 

In the death of this dear Friend, the community 
at large, as well as her own particular family and 
the religious Society of which she was a member, 
have sustained a great loss, as her life has been, in 
an eminent degree, characteristic of the true Chris- 
tian. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM BOSTON TO RYE BEACH, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 


No. 2. 


After a morning walk in Boston, and sev- 
eral hours’ sight seeing in the metropolis of 
New England, an evening ride by rail to 
North Hampton, N. H., is no small pleasure. 
Our course is northeast (by the Eastern road) 
and in view of the heights of Charlestown, 
on the right, around by Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. We pass the State Prison and the 
McLean Asylum for the Insane, upon the 
left, and may take time to muse a little on 
the improved modern methods of treating 
moral and intellectual obliquity. It is plea- 
sant to be reminded that Charles Dickens, 
that sharp critic of America, could say, after 
having studiously examined the subject: “I 
sincerely believe that the public institutions 
and charities of the capital of Massachusetts 
are as nearly perfect as the most consummate 
wisdom, humanity and benevolence can make 
them.” Now, since men generally take more 
pleasure in the criticiam which wounds than 
in that which is favorable, and since this 
writer felt it his mission to be especially se- 
vere in ridiculing the evils of cur country 
and of his own, I think Boston may really 
feel complimented by his enthusiastic praise 
of her public institutions, 

Soon we have passed, on trellis, the waters 


of Charles River and of Miller Creek, have 
darted over the Somerville meadows, have 
crossed the Mystic River, Chelsea Creek and 
Sagus River; and now the train pauses in 
the busy city of Lynn. Everybody knows 
that this is the first city in the world in the 
manufacture of shoes, many thousand men 
and women being here employed in this in- 
dustry alone. We are not going to descend 
from the car here, but, if we were, there are 
mythic antiquities at Lynn, for in this vicin- 
ity dwelt the reputed sorceress, Moll Pitcher, 
and a pirate’s den and treasure-house were 
believed to have been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, in the seventeenth century, on one of 
those picturesque, forest-covered hills in the 
near distance. But the porphyry rock has 
never yielded up the secret. 

The fashionable watering place of Swamp- 
scott is next reached, characterized by its 
elegant sea-side villas; but we pause here 
hardly long enough to get a definite impres- 
sion, hastening on to the ancient mother-city 
of Salem, the quiet home of wealth and cul- 
ture, in these days; the scene of the dismal 
tragedies of the witchcraft persecutions in 
times gone by. It was a stern race of reli- 
gious zealots who here planted their common- 
wealth on the domain of the Indian, and 
many a deed of miserable cruelty stains the 
early records of Salem, which are not less 
odious that they were done in the name of 
that religion which inculcates love to man as 
well as allegiance to God. The gentler mem- 
ory of the lovely daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, Lady Arabella Johnson, wife of 
Isaac Johnson, the wealthiest of the early 
colonists, is associated with the story of the 
settlement of Salem. Great must have been 
the love and faith of this fair daughter of 
England, who could turn her back upon all 
the luxuries of patrician life to share the 
destinies of these Puritan pilgrims. “ Whith- 
ersoever your fatall destine shall drive you,” 
said she to her husband, “‘eyther by the furi- 
ous waves of the great ocean, or by the many- 
folde and horrible dangers of the lande, I 
wyl surely not leave your company. There 
can no peryll chaunce to me so terrible, nor 
any kinde of death so cruell, that shall not 
be much easier for me to abyde than to live 
so farre separate from you.” Various, then, 
we see, was the seed for this planting. 

Leaving Salem, our way lies through a tun- 
nel, and over a bridge which spans North 
River, past the villages of Beverly and Wen- 
ham, and near Hamilton, all of some note. 
The wise and witty “Gail Hamilton ” dwells 
in Hamilton, and doubtless the society of 
which she is a part must be spicy and awake 
to all that is invigorating. 

Another river, the Ipswich, lies in our 
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way, and crossing it, we have reached the 
town of Ipswich, and pause a moment at this 
honorable town, noted for its good public 
library and its excellent female seminary. 
But the train soon whirls onward, over a salt 
marsh, across a dreary-looking moor, and 
soon reaches Newburyport, on the Merrimac. 
Here I should like to pause for the night, 
and enjoy a stroll round this beautifully situ- 
ated city of the olden times, now said to be 
in its decadence. The Merrimac has broad- 
ened out here to a wide, silvery stream, glit- 
tering with the reflected rays of the declining 
sun, and Newburyport, upon its declivity, 
facing the river, looks worthy of its reputa- 
tion. A beautiful bridge carries us over the 
river, and now our way lies over salt marshes, 
and we pags, in quick succession, several sta- 
tions, which are very indistinctly announced, 
arriving at length at North Hampton, which 
is the station for Rye Beach. 

A stage-coach ride of three or four miles, 
through a pleasant land of pize woods, orch- 
ards and cozy-looking farm-houses, brings us 
face to face with the resounding sea once 
more, and its cool, fragrant breezes are a suf- 
ficient welcome to the fashionable watering 

lace of New Hampshire, Rye Beach. 

ouses of considerable dimensions occupy 
all convenient sites, as we approach the sea, 
and almost all of these, says a friendly pas- 
senger, take boarders during the season. All 
are eager for guests, 1 believe, and the pro- 
prietor of one of those nearest the beach 
comes forward as the stage pauses to assure 
me that he has plenty of room for more. 

Rye Beach is so called, not because on this 
coast grain may be cultivated almost to the 
brink of the sea, but from the town of Rye 
in England, which was dear to the hearts of 
those who first established their homes on 
these shores. It is nightfall on my arrival, 
but my friend tells me that I can see the 
white surges breaking on the hard sand beach 
from her window. I look out into the night 
in the direction indicated, and, lo! a waver- 
ing line of silvery fire marks the meeting of 
ocean wave with strand. It is not five min- 
utes’ walk to the beach, and we are soon in 
the immediate presence of the phosphorescent 
surges. I have seén the quiet waters of the 
sheltered harbors of Mount Desert so filled 
with the glowing anima)cula of the mysteri- 
ous ocean, that every stroke of the oar sent 
waves of light rippling over the surface, and 
lines of glancing, molten silver radiated from 
the bow of our little boat; and I[ have ob- 
served the same phenomenon in mid Atlan- 
tic, when the great steamer dashed through 
phosphorescent waves at night, vexing the 
waters till they seemed to glow with turbu- 
lent wrath beneath the cloudy heavens. But 


this is different. The ocean needs neither 
prompting nor vexing tonight, but reveals 
this supreme wonder of her endless charms 
all willingly and most gracefully. Imagine 
the long, low wave curling over in a little 
cataract of fire, and then retreating, to be 
followed by another surge and another glit- 
tering line of jewels cast upon the pebbly 
strand. The effect is astonishingly weird, 
when accompanied by the solemn voice of the 
ocean and the salt fragrance of the sea-breeze. 
No one wishes uader such circumstances to 
hear anything about tiny gelatinous globes of 
animal life which float in immense shoals 
upon the sea, never manifesting their pres- 
ence except their radiance is evoked by rude 
disturbing causes. To-night we prefer to be- 
lieve in a semi-sentient sea, which smiles in 
its tranquil lapse upon the sands. 
* Throughout this varied and eternal world 

Soul is the only element, the block 

That for uncounted ages has remained 

The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 

Is active, living spirit. Every grain 

Is sentient, both in unity an‘i part, 

And the minutest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds.”— Shelley. 


So dreams the poet, and so let us dream 
to night, even though we must awaken to 


| prosaic realities to-morrow. 
Rye Beach, Eighth month 8, 1877. 


———__ - see—- - —_ -—__ 


ENGLAND IN SUMMER, 


William Winter, staff correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, gives us a rose-colored 
account of his impression of England in the 
summer, when the Parliament is in session 
and the fashionable season is at its height. 
If he prolongs his visit, he will see a very 
proivund contrast between the summer glory 
and the winter gloom.—Ebs. 


Lonpon, July 7.—It is not strange that 
Englishmen should be—what certainly they 
are—passionate lovers of their country ; for 
their country is, almost beyond a parallel, 
peaceful, gentle and beautiful. Even in this 
vast city, where practical life asserts itself 
with such tremendous force, the stranger is 
impressed, from every direction, with a sen- 
timent of repose and peace. This sentiment 
seems to proceed in part from the antiquity 
of the social system here established, and in 
part from the affectionate nature of the Eng- 
lish people. Here are finished towns, rural 
regions thoroughly cultivated and exquisitely 
adorned, ancient architecture crumbling in 
slow decay, and a soil so rich and pure, that 
evea in its idlest mood it lights itself up with 
flowers, just as the face of a sleeping child 
lights itself up with smiles. Here, also, are 
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soft and kindly manners, settled principles, 
good laws invariably executed, wise customs 
rooted in the universal attributes of human 
nature; and, above all, here is the practice 
of trying to live in a happy condition, in- 
stead of trying to make a noise about it. 
Here, accordingly, life is soothed and hal- 
lowed with the comfortable, genial, loving 
spirit of home. It would doubtless be easily 
possible to come into contact here with some 
absurd forms and pernicious abuses, to ob- 
serve absurd individuals, and to trace out 
veins of sordid selfishness and of evil and 
sorrow. But the things that first and most 
deeply impress the fresh observer of England 
and English society are their potential, man- 
ifold and abundant sources of beauty, refine- 
ment and peace. There are, of course, grum 
blers. Mention has been made of a person 
who, even in heaven, would complain that 
his cloud was damp, and that his halo did 
not fit. We cannot have perfection; but the 
man who could not be happy in England—in 
so far, at least, as happiness depends upon 
external objects and influences—could not 
reasonably expect to be happy anywhere. 

Letters from home say that New York is 
hot. The statement cannot be doubted by 
any one who remembers what July was last 
year in that city. If this July resembles its 
departed brother, you are all, indeed, the 
proper objects of pity. Here the weather is 
literally blissful. It behaved a little shab- 
bily during the first days of June, but ever 
since then it has been in a temper entirely 
delightful. Summer heat is perceptible for 
an hour or two each day, but it is trivial to 
the American sense, and it causes no discom- 
fort. Garments that we in New York should 
wear in October are quite suitable for use in 
the London July, and at night we sleep under 
blankets and could not do without them. Fog 
has refrained, though it is understood to be 
lurking in the Irish Sea and the British 
Channel, and waiting for November, when it 
will drift into town and grime all the new 
paint on the London houses. Meantime the 
sky is softly blue and full of magnificent 
bronze clouds; the air is cool, and in the en- 
virons of the city is odorous with the scent 
of new-mown hay; and the grass and trees 
in the parks—those copious and splendid 
lungs of London—are green, dewy, sweet and 
beautiful. 

Persons “to the manor born” were lately 
calling the season “backward,” and they 
went so far as to grumble at the hawthorn as 
being less brilliant than in former seasons. 
But, in fact, to the unfamiliar sense this bush 
of odorous coral has been delicious. You 
know it, doubtless, as one of the sweetest 
beauties of rural England. It deserves its 


reputation. We have nothing comparable 
with it in Northern America, unless, perhaps, 
it be the elder of our wild woods; and even 
that, with all its fragrance, lacks equal charm 
of color. They use the hawthorn or some 
kindred shrub for hedges in this country, and 
hence their fields are seldom disfigured with 
fences. As you ride through the land you 
see miles and miles of meadow traversed by 
these green and blooming hedge rows, and 
you find that they give the country a charm 
which is quite incommunicable in words. 
The green of the foliage—enriched by an un- 
commonly humid air and burnished by the 
sun—is just now in perfection, while the 
flowers are out in such abundance that tne 
whole realm is one blaz2 of color. I saw the 
other day, near Oxford, on the crest of a bill, 
at least three thousand square yards of scar- 
let poppies. You can easily imagine what a 
glorious dash of color that was, in a green 
landscape lit by the afternoon sun! Nobody 
could help loving a land that woos him with 
such beauty. 

English flowers, it must often have been 
noticed, are altogether exceptional for sub- 
stance and pomp. ‘The roses in particular— 
though many of them, it should he said, are 
of French breeds—surpass all competition. 
It may seem an extravagance to say so, but 
it is certainly true that these rich, firm, bril- 
liant flowers affect you like creatures of flesh 
and blood. They ave in this respect only to 
be described as like nothing in the world so 
much as the bright lips and blushing cheeks 
of the handsome English women who walk 
among them and vie with them in health and 
loveliness. It is easy thus to perceive the 
source of those elements of warmth and 
sumptuousness which are so conspicuous in 
the results of English taste. This is a land 
of flowers. Even in the busiest parts of Lon- 
don people decorate their houses with them, 
and set the sombre, fog grimed fronts ablaze 
with scarlet and gold. ‘These are the preva- 
lent colors (so radically such that they have 
become national), and when placed against 
the black tint with which this climate stains 
the building, they have the advantage of a 
vivid contrast which much augments their 
splendor. All London wears “‘a suit of sa- 
bles,” variegated with a tracery of white, like 
lace upon a pall. In some instances the ef- 
fect is splendidly pompous. There cannot 
be a grander artificial object in the world 
than the front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
is especially notab!e for this mysterious blend- 
ing of light and shade. It is to be regretted 
that a climate which can thus beautify should 
also destroy; but there can be no doubt that 
the stones of England are rapidly defaced by 
the action of the fogs. Already the delicate 
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carvings on the Houses of Parliament are be- 
ginning to crumble. And yet, if one might 
judge the climate by this glittering July, 
Eogland is a land of sunshine as well as of 
flowers. Light comes before 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and it lasts, through a dreamy and 
lovely “gloaming,” till nearly 10 o’clock at 
night. The morning sky is usually light 
blue, dappled with slate-colored clouds. A, 
few large stars are visible then, lingering to 
outface the dawn. Cool winds whisper, and 
presently they rouse the great, sleepy old 
elms; and then the rooks—which are the 
low comedians of the air in this region—be- 
gin to grumble; and then the sun leaps above 
the horizon and we sweep into a day of golden, 
breezy cheerfulness and comfort, the like of 
which is never known in New York between 
late June and early October. Sometimes the 
whole twenty-four hours have drifted past, as 
if in a dream of light and fragrance and mu- 
sic. Inarecent moonlight time there was 
scarce any darkness at all; and more than 
once or twice, I have lain awake all night— 
within three miles of Charing Cross—listen- 
ing to the twitter of small birds and the song 
of the nightingale, which is like the lapse 
and fall of silver water. It used to be diffi- 
cult to understand why the London season 
should begin in May and run on through the 
summer; it is not at all difficult to under- 
stand the matter now. 





SWEDISH SETTLEMENT ON THE DELAWARE. 


Ata meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, held on the 16th of Fourth 
month last, the Trustees of the Publication 
Fund made a formal presentation to the So- 
ciety of a portrait of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, at this time Provost Stillé of the 
University of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
following address : 


I think that the Historical Society is to be 
congratulated upon the acquisition of a por- 
trait of Queen Christina. It will serve not 
merely to recall an important epoch in our 
own local history, but also to emphatically 
mark the period when the principles of Euro- 
pean colonization on this continent, then quite 
novel, were established. It is true that the 
Swedish colony settled here in 1638 under the 
Queen Christina was not the one projected 
on so magnificent a scale by her father, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. The colony remained a de- 
pendency of the Swedish crown for only 
seventeen years; its members were merely a 
few Swedish peasants, not exceeding, even 
sixty years after its settlement, a thousand in 
number. It held within its bosom the germ 


of some of our characteristic American ideas, 
but it had little to do with their growth. Its 
inhabitants were a God-fearing, simple- 
hearted, law abiding race, who, while they 
had, like all adventurers, dreams of a brighter 
home beyond the seas (for they named the 
first land they saw on Delaware Bay, Para- 
dise Point), yet knew well that an earthly 
paradise can only be found by dint of hard 
work and self denying virtue. 

Yet, in the general history of American 
colonization, the simple annals of these peo- 
ple are not without interest. It is not unin- 
structive, for instance, to find them at that 
early day, in opposition to the notions of 
public law then current in Europe, firmly 
holding that a true title to lands here should 
be based upon a purchase from the natives, 
followed up at once by the occupancy of 
Europeans; it is pleasant to think of them 
—patient, contented, prosperous, never suffer- 
ing from that restlessness of spirit which has 
in this country violated so many rights of 
neighborhood. Above all, they are to be 
honored for their persistent devotion to their 
religion and their church, that church which 
they and their children were able to preserve 
in its complete organization for more than one 
hundred and twenty years after the crown of 
Sweden had lost all power here, and which 
decayed only when the language of her min- 
istrations became a strange tongue to her 
children. 

The early Swedes, unlike the early settlers 
from other countries, did not dwell in towns. 
They were simple farmers, living on the shores 
of the Delaware, and of its many affluents on 
both sides of the river. Their labors soon made 
the wilderness to blossom as the rose, and al- 
though they found not, as they had been prom- 
ised, whales in Delaware Bay, nor a climate 
suited for the cultivation of the vine or the pro- 
duction of silk,* yet they gathered the abund- 
ant fruits of their toil in thankfulness, living in 
peace and quietness, serving God after the 
manner of their fathers; and, while jealous 
of the honor and dignity of the Royal Crown 
of Sweden, full of kindness and forbearance 
towards those who denied their claims to the 
lands upon which they dwelt. There is, in- 
deed, a pastoral simplicity in the lives of these 
rugged children of the North when trans- 
planted to the shores of the Delaware, which, 
to say the least, is not a common feature in 





*Of course, whale-fishing as a pursuit is meant. 
At that time whales were not uncommon, and even 
now an occasional one is seen. A Right Whale, 
of the largest size, was not long ago caught in Del- 
aware Bay, and its fine skeleton is among the rich 
collections of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
The vine can be cultivated, and silk produced, but 
whether with profit is yet to be determined. 
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our American colonization. Their ideal of 
life seems to have been a sort of modern 
Arcadia where, 
“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


It is, I think, to be regretted that while we 
possess the portrait of Queen Christina, we 
have not those of her great father, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and of their illustrious Chancellor, 
Oxenstiern. I firmly believe that these two 
men, in their scheme for colonizing the shores 
of the Delaware, are entitled to the credit of 
the first attempt in modern times to govern 
colonies for some higher purpose than that 
of enriching the commercial and manufactur- 
ing classes of the mother country. 

The gloomiest chapter in modern history, it 
has always seemed to me, is that which shows 
the result of the policy adopted by nearly ali 
the European nations towards those of their 
subjects who emigrated to this continent. It 
was based upon a desire to gratify the insati- 
ble cupidity of the commercial spirit which 
had been evoked by the discovery of Amer- 
ica. It was carried out persistently, with an 
utter disregard to the rights of the inhabi- 
tants or subjects, or their interests as colonists. 

Far different was the policy which led to 
the Swedish colonization of the shores of the 
Delaware. The colony was projected by a 
king, with all the resources of a powerful 
State at his disposal, and his wish was to 
establish here an empire upon a new basis, 
and not merely to provide another home be- 
yond the seas fur a few hundred Swedish 

easants. It must be remembered that the 

wedish emigrants were not fugitives from 
the persecution and oppression of their rulers 
at home, but that they were, on the contrary, 
favored subjects of their sovereign proposed 
to be sent out under his express protection as 
the vanguard of an army to found a free 
State, where they, and those who might join 
them, from whatever nation they might come, 
might be secure in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor, and especially of their rights 
of conscience. No doubt the expectation of 
extending Swedish commerce was one of the 
motives which led to the founding of the 
colony, but it seems always to have been a 
subordinate one. If we wish to understand 
the real significance of the scheme, its para- 
mount and controlling impulse, we must look 
upon the colony as the outgrowth of the thirty 
years’ war, and its establishment as a remedy 
for some of the manifold evils of that war 
which had suggested itself to the capacious 
and statesmanlike minds of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Oxenstiern. It seems true that it 
was designed not so much as a place of settle- 


ment for Swedish freemen as a refuge where 
Germans and Danes, who had been perse- 
cuted for conscience sake, might live in peace 
under the protection of the Champion of 
Protestantism and Swedish law. 

It is true that this grand conception of the 
king and Oxenstiern was never fully carried 
out. This was due to causes which neither of 
them could have foreseen or controlled, and 
it in no wise lessens the claim which the 
memory of both these great men has upon the 
gratitude of posterity. 

A glance st contemporaneous history will 
serve to show how novel and comprehensive 
were the views of colonization held by the 
great Gustavus. We are told that in 1626, 
Usselinx obtained from the king a charter 
for a commercial company, with the privilege 
of founding colonies. The charter provided 
that the capital might be subscribed for by 
persons from any country, and colonists were 
invited to join the expedition from every 
part of Europe. In this invitation the pro- 
posed colony was described as a benefit to the 
persecuted, a security to the honor of the 
wives and daughters of those whom war and 
bigotry had made fugitives, a blessing to the 
“common man,” and to the whole Protestant 
world. 

What, then, was the condition of the Pro- 
testant world in 1626, that it needed such a 
refuge beyond the seas? I need only remind 
you of the gathering of the storm in England 
which, three years later, drove the Puritans 
across the ocean to found the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. The Protestants in Germany 
and Denmark were at that time in the midst 
of that storm, exposed to all its pitiless fury. 
The thirty years’ war—a war unexampled in 
history for the cruel sufferings which it in- 
flicted upon non-combatantse—was at its height. 
The Protestants were yielding everywhere, 
nothing could resist the military power of 
Wallenstein, who, supporting his army upon 
the pillage of the miserable inhabitants of 
the country, pressed forward to the shores of 
the Baltic, with the avowed intention of mak- 
ing that sea an Austrian lake. The great 
Protestant leaders, Mansfield, Christian of 
Brunswick, the King of Denmark, were dead, 
and their followers and their families were a 
mass of dispersed fugitives fleeing towards 
the North, and imploring succor. - Gustavus 
had not then embarked in the German war, 
but his heart was full of sympathy for the 
cause in which these poor people were suffer- 
ing as martyrs, and I think it cannot be 
doubted that this scheme of colonization oc- 
curred to him as a practical method of reduc- 
ing the horrors which he was forced to wit- 
ness. 

The faith of the King in the wisdom of this 
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scheme seems never to have wavered. In the 
hour of his complete triumph over their 
enemies he begged the German princes whom 
he had rescued from ruin to permit their sub- 
jects to come here and live under the protec- 
tion of his powerful arm. He spoke to them 
just before the battle of Liitzea, of the pro- 
posed colony as “the jewel of his crown,” 
and after he had fallen a martyr to the cause 
of Protestantism on that field his chancellor, 
acting, as he says, at the express desire of the 
late king, renewed the patent for the colony, 
extended its benefits more fully to Germany, 
and secured the official confirmation of its 
provisions by the Diet, at Frankfort. 

The colony which came to these shores in 
1638 was not the colony planned by the great 
Gustavus. The commanding genius which 
could forecast the permanent settlement of a 
free State here, based upon the principle of 
religious toleration—the same principle in 
the defence of which Swedish blood was 
poured out like water upon the plains of Ger- 
many—had been removed from this world. 
With him had gone not perhaps the zeal for 
his grand and noble design, but the power of 
carrying it out. It has been said that the 
principle of religious toleration which was 
agreed to at the peace of Westphalia, in 
1648, which closed the thirty years’ war, and 
soon after became part of the public law of 
Europe, is the corner-stone of our modern 
civilization, and that it has been worth more 
to the world than ajl the blood that was shed 
to establish it. With this conflict and this 
victory the fame of Gustavus Adolphus is 
inseparably associated ; but we ought not to 
forget that when during the long struggle he 
sometimes feared that liberty of conscience 
ould never be established upon an enduring 
basis in Europe, his thoughts turned to the 
shores of the Delaware as the spot where his 
cherished ideal of human socieiy, so far in 
advance of the civilization of the age in which 
he lived, might become a glorious reality. 


———— 





NEW DISCOVERIES IN DRAWING. 


A crayon artist of celebrity, being asked 
whether it was not possible to produce in 
drawing the relief effect of the stereoscope, 
replied, “I could do it if I could draw simul- 
taneously on the same spot in the paper with 
both hands.” Something like this seems to 
have been accomplished by William Mat- 
thews, of Bristol, England, in an invention 
which he calls the “identoscope.” Itisa 
modification of a much simpler instrument 
sometimes used in copying plans, maps, and 
the like. The original contrivance consists 
simply of an upright mirror, in front of 
which lies the original drawing, and to the 
right of it the paper on which the drawing is 


to be copied—paper for the purpose being 
usually ruled in squares. Upon looking into 
the mirror from the left, both images are seen 
superposed, the drawing being apparently in- 
tersected by the squares. The position of 
each part of the drawing in the squares being 
thus at hand, the process of copying is much 
simplified. The new modification of the ap- 
paratus consists in substituting two similar 
photographs of an object for, respectively, the 
drawing and the ruled paper; briaging pow- 
erful light to bear upon the photographs, and 
then carefully adjusting their positions so 
that the reflection from each coincides in the 
mirror. When these precautions are carefully 
complied with, at the instant that the two re- 
flections precisely overlap, a life-like stereo- 
scopic image appears in the mirror. There is 
a hint in this device for a new form of parlor 
amusement, and for an optical apparatus that 
will be less fatiguing to the eyes than the or- 
dinary stereoscope.— The Alliance. 





From the Arabic. 
“NOT DEAD, BUT RISEN.” 


He who died at Azim sends 
This to comfort all his friends: 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 

Pale and white and cold as snow; 

And ye say, ‘“Abdallah’s dead !” 

Weeping at the feet and head. 

ican see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 

Yet I smile, and whisper this, 
“Tam not the thing you kiss; 

Cease your tears, and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not I.” 


Sweet friends! what the women lave, 
For the last sleep of the grave, 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which, at last, 

Like a bird, my soul bath passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room— 

The wearer, not the garb—the plume 
Of the eagle, not the bars 

That kept him from those splendid stars. 


Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a single tear. 

’Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pearl has gone; 
The shell is broken—it lies there ; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
’Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him: let it lie! 
Let the sbard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold is in his store! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 
Now Thy world is understood; 
Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
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In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you ; lost, ’tis true, 
For the light that shines for you; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of undisturbed felicity— 

In a perfect paradise, 

And a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends! But not farewell ; 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

{ am gone before your face, 

A moments worth, a little space. 
When ye come where I bave stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by true love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 
Only not at death—for death, 

Now we know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain all seems love, 
Viewed from Allah’s throne above; 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 
La-il Allah! Allah la! 

O love divine ! O love alway! 


He who died at Azim gave 
This to those who made bis grave. 


ae OR 


BIRDS FORETELLING STORMS, 


The following information furnished us by 
General Couch, an ornithologist, will interest 
many of our readers: 
when crossing the ocean, I was informed by 
sailors that whenever the sea gull flew low 
down, skimming the water, it surely foreboded 
astorm. Careful observation confirmed the 
truth of this ‘old sea saying.’ 
I set myself to the task of finding out how 
the Great Being imparts this wonderful 
knowledge to his children of the air. No 
little investigation convinced me that the 
bird has no warning whatever of an ap- 
proaching disturbance of the elements, but 
that the unseen changes in the normal con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, which always pre- 
cede foul weather, incite in the feathered 
species a craving for food that must be satis- 
fied. Thus, before a storm the gull is found 
among the white caps of the sea, and the 
swallow is seen flying close to the ground for 
the winged insects that supply his larder. 
The same is true with the domestic fowl. 
my home nearly every one of the past winter 
storms has been predicted from the hen yard. 
Sunday, the 11th instant, was a lovely spring 
day. In the afternoon, to all outward ap- 
pearances we were to have a continuation of 
fine weather, but the chickens were very 
hungry and they secured an extra allowance, 
telling me in so many words that, by morn- 
ing, snow or rain would come, as it did. In 
talking of this matter to Mr. Talmage Baker, 


“Some years ago, 


Accordingly 





representative from South Norwalk, he told 
me he noticed that his hens on the night in 
question were unusually hungry, and he gave 
them additional grain. Cattle, to a certain 
extent, seem to be under the influence of the 
same atmospheric changes, requiring at these 
times more feed. No doubt that this benefi- 
cent law holds gvod for all brutes that seek 
shelter when the tempest breaks.” — Press. 





































ITEMS. 


On the 13th inst. large fires were raging in the 
region of Roscommon, Mich., destroying thcusands 
of dollars’ worth of pine timber, and threatening 
houses and villages. 


SaTeE.uites oF Mars Discoverep.—A satellite of 
Mars was discovered by Prof. Hall, at the Naval 
Observstory, in Washington, on the night of Eighth 
month 16th. It was observed on the nights of the 
16th, 17th and 18th. Another satellite was also 
supposed to have been seen. 


On the 9th inst., General Gibbon had a severe 
engagement with the Nez Perces Indians, at Big 
Hole, Montana. He attacked the camp, and cap- 
tured it after a fight lasting all day, in which Capt. 
Logan, Lieutenants Bradley and Bostwich, seventeen 
soldiers and five citizens were killed. The wound- 
ed were five officers, thirty-six soldiers and four 
citizens. The Indians, who fled at night, must have 
suffered terribly, as forty of their dead were count- 
ed on half the battle-field. 


A TELEGRAM dated on the 15th inst., from Alex- 
andria in Egypt, states: ‘The new convention 
concluded between Great Britain and Egypt for 
the suppression of the slave trade is published. 
Itis very stringent, and entirely prohibits the export 
or import of negro slaves. Egyptian slave traders 
wiil be tried by court martial as assassins. For- 
eigners will be handed over to their own tribunals. 
British cruisers are authorized to capture slavers 
hoisting the Egyptian flag. The Khedive engages 
to abolish all private traffic in slaves in Egypt within 
seven years, and within twelve years in Soudan and 
the frontier provinces. 


Tae Moon’s Speen IncrEasine.—It may not be 
known to the world in general that the moon’s 
speed is increasing. Astronomers call the phenom- 
enon secular acceleration, and the fact has been 
considered an established one ever since astronomy 
took rank as a science. Ancient observers, like 
Ptolemy, fixed the acceleration at ten seconds in a 
century, and the estimate was considered accurate 
by succeeding observers. Modern astronomers have 
found reason for doubting.the accepted estimate, 
and Prof. Newcomb has made elaborate researches 
into the matter. He communicated the result of his 
labors at the recent meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and proves by his data that the rate of in- 
crease is only six seconds a century. As this is but 
six one-hundredths of a second in a year, we need 
not borrow uneasiness through fear of any disas- 
trous results during the lifetime of the present in- 
habitants of the globe.— xchange. 


Turco-Russian War.—Under date of 13th inst., 
the London Daily News correspondent, at Sistova, 
telegraphs: “It seems doubtfui whether the Balkan 
passes will continue to be held by the Russians. 
Eight thousand starving Bulgarian refugees are in 
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Selvi. The weather to-day has broken. There are 
heavy and continuous rains. The natives say wet 
weather may be expected for a fortnight at this sea- 
son, which must greatly conduce to spread sickness 
in the army.” 

Under that of the 14th, the Daily News’ Bucha- 
rest correspondent telegraphs: “I have written the 
following as I received it, and from the terrible ac- 
counts which fugitives continually bring over the 
Balkans I fear it must be only too true: On July 
31st, the day of the Russian evacuation of Eski 
Saghra, the Turks ordered that all Christians, men, 
women and children, sbould be shot as they left 
their houses. Those who remained within were 
burnt alive. The order was given to burn down and 
destroy every particle of Caristian property in the 
place. Many leading Turkish merchants took part 
in the affair.” 


A Lonpon 7imes correspondent, under date of 17th 
of last month, gives the following description of the 
famine in Southern India: ‘‘A few months ago,” he 
says, ‘‘the working gangs contained a fair propor- 
tion of stalwart men and women on whom the fam- 
ine at that time had made no visible mark, but this 
is no longer the case. The great bulk of the peo- 
ple are now emaciated ; their ribs are sticking out 
in painfal prominence and their skins covered with 
a dirty looking desquamation of the cuticle, de- 
scribed in the Irish famine of 1846-47 by Dr. Don- 
ovan as a ‘peculiar famine eruption.’ If we look 
at the thousands of people collected on the relief 
works, these famine marks are of almost universal 
prevalence.” ‘The superintendent of the relief ope- 
rations in Adoni reports that a journey over one of 
his roads resembled the path of a great battle in the 
numbers of dead and dying. If the people had been 
snitten by a local outbreak of cholera, in ordinary 
times, they would have fled from tne works and 
naver returned, but so severe is the pressure for 
food that none could afford to leave the works and 
lose their pay even for a single day. 


Tue steamship Gaelic, from Hong Kong, arrived 
at San Franciseo on the 10th inst., and brought the 
following intelligence : 

“Shanghai, Jaly 17.—The first telegraph line in 
China is now in operation. It is six miles in length 
and has been erected by Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of 


Chili, from his official residence to the Fretain Ar- 
senal. There has been no attempt at interference 
by the native populace, as in the case of telegraphs 
projected by foreigners. Several lines are contem- 
plated in Formosa by the Governor of that island. 

“Cholera has appeared in several ports along the 
coast. The ravages of famine continue in the Nor- 
thern Provinces. ; 

“ The government announces that great victories 
have been gained over the Mohammedans by Gen. 
Tsos’ army in the West. . 

“Yokohama, July 25.—There has been consider- 
able excitement and discussion over the attempt of 
the British authorities in Japan to prevent the Jap- 
anese mails from passiog under the rules of the 
Berne Pos:al Treaty upon English steamships. The 
British Minister has succeeded, by making energetic 
representations, in persuading the Japanese to waive 
their undoubted rights, although it is believed his 
course is unwarranted and likely to be repudiated 
by the Home Government. This obstructive move- 
ment was inspired by the British to secure a subsi- 
dy from Japan for the Peninsularand Oriental Com- 
pany, which Japan refuses to pay, being eniitled to 
mail transportation at the rates fixed by the Berne 
treaty. It is generally believed that the British 
Post-Office Department is ignorant of this local in- 
trigue, and important results are expected to follow 
an exposure. 

‘‘Earthquakes have been frequent since July 1, 
causing considerable damage.” 
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NOTICES. 


Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting will be held 
Ninth month 13th, at West Liberty, Muscatine co., 
Iowa, at 11 o’clock A.M. 

Concord First-day Scbool Union will meet at 
Newtown, Delaware co., on Fifth-day, the 30th of 
Eighth month, at 10 o’clock. All interested are 
invited to attend. a. 7. oot Clerks 

M. GARRIGUES, F 

The Executive Committee of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association will meet same day and 
place, at 1 o’clock P.M. Carriages will meet the 
7.35 train from Philadelphia at Media station, West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 20:h, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 




















| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. |  Tuere is a continued steady demand 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. medium qualities find few buyers, 


for finest grades of butter, but low and 
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West Jersey R 1st mtg bs...108 @ medium, “ 25@ 75 | $1.25 to $1.37 for red; $1.35 to $1.42 for 
Pitts., Titus. & Buff. R R 64@ 7 Apples, choice, sad 35@ 50 | amber, and $!.10 for No.3 zed Rye was 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 2534@ 2796 Pears, “ Bartlett’s,“ 1 75@ 2 00 | weak at 62c. Corn was freely offered at 
peeting Bativend. 12 @ 14%) other kinds, per crate... 75@ 2 00 | prices slightly lower, but not much 
Lehigh Valley Rai 33 @ 345g | Watermelons, per 100......... 9 00@10 00 | wanted. 

Lehigh Navi............ «+» 18 @419 | Cantaloupes, per basket....... 20@ 30; ‘Tse vineyards of Bordeaux, France, 
Nesquehoning RR... sso 4 @ Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 388@ 40 | produce annually 1,000,000 hogsheads 
United R Rs of N Jersey.....12714@128 Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 41 / of wine. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GENUINE 


3 Ath a Pe Tonemensh Rominery, Meeristown, a 
mber 11. ollege, parato’ 
Eclectic courses. Meor circulars, aoe = — 


JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. ¥ 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
§S$.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD’ 4A, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 7O1 ARCH STREET. 
ASS"TS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN 


Insures contnss Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited er Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WAM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 28 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 

ALEB i 
GLEEPOOSENER.S™ | FSQSOAREED Es 








The name of “ The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also prin 
sil others not bearing this trade-mark and name are wortnless imitations. Beware o 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of ail others put together- Last Year its sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, having received four awards and a resolution of 
thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a Be 

with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


“a THIRTY DOLLARS = - 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 
machines, purchasers may be sure of getting propes instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 
isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Or 

THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia 





This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 
on the top of the arm; 


roll of honor” from the ladies connected 


ders by mail promptly attended to. 
ce, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


MADAME ‘FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Suoporter 


INCREASES 1N POPULARITZ 
EVERY YEAR. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale —— leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations, and in- 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FOY & H 


New RMO Conn. 
ROGERS’ 


IN POWDER 


DRY 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, 


putes the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
oO 


satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaints arising from_ acidity, Bilious and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, 
New York City 


—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 
softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 

rior washing properties, and is equally suited for the 
Path, nursery and general toilet. It is ee 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. igis- 
tered in Patent Office, 1876, by the manufacturers. 


McKEONE£, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


GAN he aks 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. 
lus premiumsare returned to the members every year, thus 
rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











LADIES! 


Send to your grocer for a sample of 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 


Avd thus inform yourselves of its utility 

and economy in the laundry and bath. 

Positively no humbug. Manufaetured by 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 





f[.EACHER WANTED.—A WELL QUALIFIED 
Female Teacher wanted for a Friends’ School. 
Address with reference and testimonials, 
WM. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





A FRIEND WANTS A SITUATION AS COM- 
panion or traveling companion for a lady or 
children; salary no object; good reference. 
Address Any R. W., 
Dublin, Maryland. 





UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for*coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 





ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 





ANTED.—A FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 
board and educate, in a Friends’ family. 
Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca- 
tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. 
é Address MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks co., Pa. 





N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A PO. 

sition for the coming year, in a graded school. 

Is willing to take whole charge of a small number 
of pupils. Good references. Address L.R K., 

Box No, 6. Bristol, Bucks>Ce., Penna 


AGENTS proves ann naan eaten an Dr. henge Im 
prove Rece y ress Dr. Chase’s 
Ann Arbor, teich, ‘ 


PLAIN COATS 
Made at Reasonable} Prices. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Buccessor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH &t, Philadelphia. 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
Webcal 

Ss <2 as 




















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Phila. 


EVERYTHINC 


FOR THE 


Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
nery, and Fertilizers. 

New Ca:alogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM “". B. COHUL= 
. . — 
P 


197 Water St., N. ¥ 
PELICAy PELICAN GUANO. 
2 


A valuable Sea Fowl ues 
from South America, rich in 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 








SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO, 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
4 ammoniated. In use ten sea 
a2 sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 
ton. Quality strictly main- 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 


J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


\ i 7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Stregt, Phila., Pa. 


VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE. 


Will be sold at Public Sale Fourth day, 17th of 
Tenth month next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, 
good buildings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw 
Mill, situate on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster 
county, Penna. 1} miles from Friends’ Meeting, 
Little Britain. Also another farm of 130 acres, good 
land, in safhe valley, half a mile from same meet- 
ing. For particulars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 

Goshen P. O. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH ist, 1877. 
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TO FRIENDS! 
CLOSING SUMMER STOCK. 
MANY GOODS AT HALF PRICE, 


Pink Chambray Ginghams, 5 cents; worth 15 cents. 
Neat Green Plaid Ginghams, 10 cents; formerly 25 cents. 
These are French and Nice for Sun Bonnets. 
Thin Figured Dress Goods for Young People, 12% for- 
merly 31 cents 
Mottled Dress Goods, wide. little soiled, 25c ; formerly 75c. 
“4 White Ground and Black Bur Mohairs, 25c,; formerly 75c. 
These are capital Goods to wear and nice for Young Folks. 
Dark Brown Hernani, 374 cents ; formerly 624 cents. 
” 2 - 50 cents; formerly 75 cents. 
Many other Dress Goods reduced in Proportion. 
N. Duplicate Fresh Plain Goods, Silk Mitts, black and 
colored, made by hand, Tarletan Book and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Cashmere Shawls, white and colored. 
Mixed Madonnas and Mohairs, 37, 50 snd 62 cents. 
Wash and Silk Blonde, Grenadine, Crepe Lisse and Tarle- 
tan, Flannels, Table Linens and Muslins, all grades. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
IF YOU CANT COME SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CERMANTOWN 
FRIENDS’ GRADED SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN 


(School Lane and Green Street.) 
Will reopen Ninth month 10th, 1877. 
N. B.—A few nice girls four the Grammar or 
Higher Grades can find a good, cheap home and 
careful training with the principal. 
0. 8. FELL, 
102 Maplewood Ave. 


FRIENDS? COLLEGE—LONG ISLAND 
' FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This Institution, near Locust Valley (a Station 
on the Long Island Railroad, thirty miles east from 
New York), will be opened for the reception of 
pupils Eighth moath 28th. Board, tuition and 
washing, lst term, 10 weeks, $40.00; 2d term, 20 
weeks, $80.00, and 3d term, 13 weeks, $52.00. In 
addition to the ordinary and advanced branches of 
an English education (including mathematics), in- 
struction will be given by a competent linguist, in 
the Latin, French and German Languages. Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy will be taught in connection 
with thre use of celestial and terrestrial globes and 
telescopé. GIDEON FROST, Proprietor, 
For Circular, address Edwia S. Hallock, Principal. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: ‘*I] tuke great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C Shortlidge.” 
This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
all summer. Students admitted at any time. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picture of building, gym- 
nasium and circular, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 





CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 


This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. ; 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 





Kindergarten Normal Glass, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 10th, 1877. 


For inforrfation, call at 15th and Race Street, 
Friends’ Library, after September 2d, from 9 to 
12 A. M. RUTH R. BURRITT, 

1320 Arch Street. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRa cHaRGEs. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two bours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


A boarding school for both sexes, under the care of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, situated one mile from 
Chappaqua depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 32 miles 
from New York. The building is new, heated by 
steam, lighted with gas, furnished with bath rooms, 
water closets, &c. Instruction thorough for $225. 
per year. For catalogues and particulars address 
the Principal, SAMUEL O. COLLINS, M. A., 

Chappaqua, New York. 








FRIENDS’ 
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Thorough Preparation for Business ! 


Bl pRvaNt & STRATTONLS 
BUSINESS OLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 $. Tenth St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Tek hic Dept. in charge 
of the Manager and Electrican of the 
Atlanticand Pacific Telegraph Co. For 
full particulars, call or send for free 
illustrated circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties. Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good pupils. 
For catalogues, address ’. NORRIS, A. i. 









Woodstown, N. J. 
THE WESTMINSTER. 
Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. MiroweE.t, Supt. 


RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 
This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 


L. R. WARRINGTON. 


~ Forniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 

‘Fine Cabinet Ware, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 

HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 

iP” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


REFRIGERATOR 
OPENING. 


Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address. 


E. S. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOOK ST.,, 


(Below Walnut Street), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


M. H. MircueE.t, Prop. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


——-——____ + =08-—_ —_—_ 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. ’ 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain ‘Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. | 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 


Pe | - SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
te a 
a @ For sale by all leading Grocers, 
& re MADE ONLY BY 


WF icKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. | 
PHILADELPHIA, x ‘ . 









Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia; 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


‘ ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


